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series of permanent advisory committees on some though not
yet all of our social services. In these ways we have begun to
approach the problem of how to give a well-informed lead
to public opinion, both in and out of parliament, in its attempt
to form an independent estimate of what is being done and
what needs doing.

In the uncovenanted service of the community by laymen
who possess both leisure and goodwill, the royal family has
set a princely example. Those of George Ill's sons who did
not reign took an interest in hospitals and mechanics' institutes,
and in 1848, the year of revolutions, the Prince Consort made
a special point of over-riding the whig prime-minister's objec-
tions and visiting workmen's dwellings with a brilliant
cortege, at the suggestion of Lord Shaftesbury. Edward VII,
as Prince of Wales, was appointed to royal commissions on
housing and old age pensions. And since then the head of
the state has endeavoured to set the tone of society in volun-
tary service as in much else. Queen Victoria's jubilee, more-
over, and her interest in Florence Nightingale live on through
the country in the Queen's institute of district nursing; her
diamond jubilee in King Edward's hospital fund for London,
whose patronage was the next-best thing to the voluntary
co-operation of which these competing medical charities
proved incapable; her son's reign in the Welsh national
memorial for combating tuberculosis; and her grandson's silver
jubilee in King George's jubilee fund for youth. Such trust
funds have in fact become the chosen monuments raised to
kings by their subjects, as to millionaires by themselves, and
to this present age they seem of greater service and of more
enduring social value than triumphal arches or pyramids.

But in an age when rich and poor have ceased to live on
top of one another in small self-contained communities, all
voluntary efforts to keep alive a sense of social solidarity and
responsibility have proved inadequate though invaluable. The
district visitors of Chalmers's day found it all but impossible
to reproduce the rural labourer's attitude of personal depend-
ence in an urban parish where they seldom lived. The charity